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Deeds  of  the  Emancipator  to 
Be  Featured  as  Typifying 
American  Aims.  *  v 


v 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  United 
States  Christian  commission,  held  in 
the  house  of  representatives,  Washing-, 
ton,  in  1865,  Philip  Philips  sang  "Your 

1  Mission,"  a  song  hallowed  by  assocla- 

;  tion  with  the  suffering  of  the  civil  war. 
Observers  noticed  moisture  in  the  eyes 

i  of  President  Lincoln  during  the  singing. 

|  Before  adjournment  of  the  commission, 
which  had  cared  for  wounded  soldiers 
during  the  struggle,  a  messenger  from 
Mr.  Lincoln  gave  this  note  to  Secretary 


of  State  William  H.  Seward,  who  was 
presiding: 

"Near  the  close  let  us  have  'Yoar 
Mission'  repeated  by  Mr.  Phillits. 
Don't  say  I  called  for  it, 

"A.  LINCOLN." 

Recalls  Memories  of  Emancipator. 

The  messenger  was  John  V.  Farwell 
of  Chicago,  who  later  on  in  1869  sang 
the  song  at  the  fiftieth  wedding  annl-  j 
versary  of  his  father  and  mother  in  Ster- 1 
ling,  111.  ! 

The  song  has  come  down  to  the  pres-  i 
ent  with  memories  of  Lincoln  woven 
into  the  lines. 

Arthur  Burrage  Farwell  of  the  Chi- 
cago Law  and  Order  league  and  the 
Hyde  Park  Protective  association,  act- 
ing upon  the  request  of  Donald  M. 
Carter,  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  ideal  commission,  has  of- 
fered to  supply  any  one  who  will  send 
him  a  2-cent  stamp  with  a  copy  of  the 
song  and  a  facsimile  of  Lincoln's  note. 

"The  song  holds  intimate  memories 
of  Lincoln,"  said  Mr.    Farwell,  "and 


since  'American  ideal  week'  Is  to    be  I 
built  around  the  life  of  that  great  Amer-  f 
lean,  we  feel  the  song  should  be  sung 
everywhere  in  Chicago." 

Spirit  of  the  Song. 
S.  M.  Grannls  wrote  the  music  and 
Mrs    E.   S.  Gates  was  author  of  the 
words.    The  spirit  of  the  song  is  given 
in  thJ  fourth  stanza: 

If  you  cannot,  in  the  conflict. 

Prove  yourself  a  soldier  true; 
If.  where  fire  and  smoke  are  thickest. 

There's  no  work  for  you  to  do; 
I  When  the  battle  field  Is  silent. 

Yon  can  go  with  careful  tread: 
You  can  bear  away  the  wounded. 
I     You  can  cover  uP  the  dead, 
i     "American  Ideal  week,"  which  begins 
'  this  Saturday,  has  been  proclaimed  by 
Mayor  Dever  as  a  time  In  which  all 
.citizens  should  take  stock  of  what  they 
•  have  done  for  their  own  government. 
The  ideal  commission,  under  Mr.  Car- 
ter, Is  seeking  to  have    all  schools, 
churches,  clubs  and  theaters  emphasize 
the  work  of  Lincoln  for  self-government 
In  their  programs  that  week. 

Mr.  Farwell  also  has  ready  for  distri- 
bution at  request  stories  and  pam- 
phlets in  the  campaign  of  his  organiza- 
tions to  furnish  the  children  of  Chicago 
with  better  reading  matter. 


Songs  Lincoln  Loved 


The  Mirror 
Public  Opinion 


The  Chicago  Public  Library's  Febru- 
ary display,  entitled  "Songs  Lincoln 
Loved,"  contains  original  copies  of 
popular  songs  published  during  the 
period  1842-61.  Musical  America  sug- 
gests that  this  is  a  kind  of  Northern 
reprisal  for  the  great  popularity  of 
Richard  Bales's  recording  of  Southern 
Civil  War  music  known  as  the  "Con- 
federacy" Cantata. 


While  the  great  President  was  not  musical,  he  loved  the  popu- 
lar  music  of  his  day,  much  of  it  originating  in  Old  England  or 
Southern  Highlands;  'Barbara  Allen'  was  one  favorite,  and 
'Dixie'  another;  he  asked  band  to  play  latter  after  Appomattox. 

Mildred  Bruder,  the  Chicago  Public  Library's  Public  Relations  Officer, 
as  Quoted  in  Musical  America 

Emmett's  song  made  a  hit  with  the 
New  York  playgoing  public  and  was 
adopted  by  various  bands  of  wandering 
minstrels.  Several  months  before  the 
Civil  War  it  was  sung  in  New  Orleans 
by  a  Miss  Susan  Denin  and  swept  like 
wild  fire  through  the  South.  Before 
long  it  became  the  rallying  song  of  the 
Confederacy. 

But  this  made  no  difference  to  Lin- 
coln. A  short  time  after  the  surrender 
at  Appomattox,  he  asked  a  band  in 
Washington  to  play  the  piece  for  him. 
The  original  sheet  music  owned  by  the 
library  bears  the  full  title  "I  Wish  I 
Was  in  Dixie's  Land,"  but  "Dixie"  has 
always  been  the  name  by  which  the 
public  has  called  it. 

The  Civil  War  slowed,  but  did  not 
stop,  the  passage  of  songs  from  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country  to  the  other.  The 
language  was  the  same  in  both  sections. 
"Lorena,"  another  of  Lincoln's  favorites, 
became  the  most  popular  of  all  songs, 
outside  of  the  patriotics,  of  both  the 
Confederate  soldier  and  the  civilian.  It 
was  published  in  Chicago  in  1857  by 
H.  M.  Higgins.    The  Rev.  H.  D.  L. 
Webster  penned  the  sad  lines: 
We  loved  each  other  then,  Lorena, 
More  than  we  ever  dared  to  tell, 
And  what  we  might  have  been,  Lo- 
I  -  rena, 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  what  could 
be  called  musical.  He  was  known  to 
play  the  harmonica  on  occasion,  but  he 
never  evinced  any  interest  in  other 
musical  instruments.  He  was  not  a  lover 
of  great  music,  but  he  was  a  great  lover 
of  popular  music  of  the  period,  particu- 
lary  the  minstrel 
tunes  and  love 
songs. 

He  noted  that  one 
of  his  mother's 
favorite  songs  was 
"Barbara  Allen." 
and  it  was  prob- 
ably one  of  his 
early  choices,  too. 
This  old-time  bal- 
lad, which  originat- 
ed in  Old  England 
and  is  still  sung  in 
our  Southern  High- 
lands, is  a  haunting 
melody  in  a  minor  Abraham  Lincoln 
key,  which  tells  of 

Sweet  William  who  died  for  the  love  of 
Barbara  Allen.  She  joined  him  in 
death  and , 

Upon  her  grave  there  grew  a  red  rose, 

On  William's  grave  grew  a  briar. 

They  twined  and  they  twined  in  a 
true  lover's  knot, 

And  the  rose  grew  around  the  briar. 
Lincoln  was  particularly  fond  of 
Stephen  Foster's  "Gentle  Annie"  with 
the  opening  lines,  "Thou  wilt  come  no 
more,  gentle  Annie,  like  a  flower  thy 
spirit  did  depart."  Musically,  the  song 
is  related  to  "Annie  Laurie"  and  has  the 
same  tender  melody  and  spirit.  The 
library  copy  bears  the  copyright  date 
1856.  It  was  the  only  song  published 
by  Foster  during  that  year  and  was  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  his  best  sentimental 
songs.  ■ 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many 
to  find  "I  Wish  I  Was  in  Dixie's  Land" 
included  among  Lincoln's  favorites.  He 
had  a  great  fondness  for  minstrel  songs, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  heard  this  song 
for  the  first  time  at  a  performance  of 
the  Rumsey  and  Newcomb  Minstrels  in 
Chicago  in  the  latter  part  of  1860. 

The  music  was  written  earlier  in  the 
year  by  a  Northern  song  writer  and 
actor  as  a  "walk-around"  for  Bryant's 
Minstrels.  The  composer,  Daniel  Deca- 
tur Emmett,  was  well-known  for  an 
earlier  composition  and  another  Lincoln 
favorite,  the  popular  "Old  Dan  Tucker." 


Had  but  our  lovings  prosper'd  well — 
But  then,  'tis  past — the  years  are  gone, 
I'll  not  call  up  their  shadowy  forms; 
I'll  say  to  them,  "lost  years  sleep  on! 
Sleep  on!  Nor  heed  life's  pelting 
storm!" 

Another  song  that  enjoyed  great  Con- 
federate popularity  and  that  was  also  a 
favorite  of  Lincoln's  was  "Rock  Me  to 
Sleep,  Mother"  with  its  familiar  "Back- 
ward, turn  backward,  O  Time  in  your 
flight,  Make  me  a  child  again  just  for 
tonight."  It  was  set  to  music  by  differ- 
ent composers,  but  Lincoln  is  said  to 
have  admired  the  version  by  John  Hill 
Hewitt,  who  was  the  "bard  of  the  Con- 
federacy." 

Songs  sung  by  the  Hutchinson  family, 
a  professional  singing  group,  were  also 
among  Lincoln's  favorites.  The  family 
made  their  first  appearance  in  1841,  and 
became  famous  not  only  for  their  vocal 
ability  bu*  also  for  ingenuity  in  writing 
songs.  They  appeared  in  Springfield, 
111.,  in  1851  and  may  have  included  in 
their  repertoire  one  of  the  ballads  per- 
formed at  their  principal  concerts.  This 
was  "The  Grave  of  Bonaparte."  The 
library's  copy,  published  in  1843,  bears 
this  line  from  the  song,  "He  sleeps  his 
last  sleep,  he  has  fought  his  last  battle, 
No  sound  can  awake  him  to  glory  again." 

Other  songs  that  Lincoln  loved  in- 
clude "Greenfields,"  "The  Lament  of  the 
Irish  Immigrant,"  "Miss  Lucey  Long," 
"Jim  Crow,"  and  the  long-time  favorite 
"Jim  Crack  Corn"  or  "The  Blue  Tail 
Fly." 
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Music  For  Everybody 


SPAETH 

"Farewell,  Fa- 


By  SIGMUND  SPAETH 

Abraham  Lincoln  had  more 
songs  written  about  him  than  any 
other  figure  in  history.  The  total 
was  well  above  500.  Most  were 
composed  after  lp 
his  assassina- 
tion, and  there 
were  at  least  50 
funeral  marches 
and  dirges. 

A  few  of  the 
now  forgotten 
titles:  "The 
Nation  In 
Tears,"  "A  Na- 
tion Mourns 
Her  Chief,"  "A 
Nation  Weeps," 
"A  Nation 
Mourns  Her 
.Martyred  Son," 
ther,  Friend  and  Guardian,"  "Our 
Noble  Chief  Has  Passed  Away," 
"Toll  The  Bell  Mournful;  We 
Mourn  Our  Fallen  Chieftain," 
"Old  Abe,"  The  Battle  Eagle." 

At  the  time  that  Lincoln  called  f 
for  more  volunteers,  a  poem  by  j 
James  S.  Gibbons,  "We  Are  Com- 
ing Father  Abraham,  300,000 
Strong,"  was  set  to  music  by 
by  both  Stephen  Foster  and 
Luther  Orlando  Emerson,  who 
also  wrote  the  hymn-tune,  "Stand 
Up  For  Jesus." 

One  of  Lincoln's  campaign 
songs  used  the  tune  of  Dan  Em- 
mett's  "Old  Dan  Tucker."  An- 
other, called  "Lincoln  And  Lib- 
erty," fitted  the  music  of  "Old 
Rosin  The  Beau,"  a  ribald  ditty 
which  had  an  active  political  life 
for  more  than  35  years.  There 
was  also  a  "Yankee  Doodle  For 
Lincoln,"  starting  With  the  coup- 
let, "Yankee  Doodle  does  as  well 
as  anybody  can,  sir,  And  like  the 
ladies  he's  for.  Abe  and  Union 
to  a  man,  sir." 

Lincoln's  favorite  song,  which 
was  played  at  his  funeral,  was 
"Oft  In  The  Stilly  Night,"  whose 
music  is  of  Scottish  origin  and 
may  have  influenced  the  later 
"Nearer,  My  God,  To  Thee." 

The  Great  Emancipator  did  his 
full  share  in  popularizing  both 
"Dixie"  and  the  "Battle  Hymn  Of 
The  Republic."  The  former,  para- 
doxically, was  written  by  a  North- 
erner, Dan  Emmett,  and  the  lat- 
ter uses  a  tune  of  a  Southerner, 
William  Steefe. 

Only  a  few  days  before  his  as- 
sassination, Lincoln  closed  a 
speech  at  the  White  House  with 
the  wprds:  "I  see  you  have  a 
band  with  you.  I  should  like  to 
hear  it  play  'Dixie.'  I  have  con- 
sulted the  attorney  general,  who 
is  here  by  my  side,  and  he  is  of 
the  opinion  that  'Dixie'  belongs  to 
us.  Now  play  it!" 

The  martyred  President  first 
heard  the  "Battle  Hymn"  sung 
by  Chaplain  Charles  McCabe, 
who  had  been  using  it  as  an  in- 
spiration to  the  captured  soldiers 
in  Libby  Prison.  Lincoln  is  said 
tc  have  demanded  an  immediate 
repetition,  "with  tears  rolling  his 
cheeks." 


Julia  Ward  Howe's  great  poem 
had  immortalized  a  melody  dm 
viously  known  as  tribute  to  j3£ 
Brown,  a  slap  at  JrffeS^ dJK 

Jv  1/p^mP;meeting  hymn  usual! 
y  identified  as  "the  Glory  Hal- 
lelujah^song."  it  is  stm  tg  J™ 

oay  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  1 


Anon. 


MR.  LINCOLN  AND  "DIXIE. 


He  Was  Glad  to  Hear  It  Suhg,  Soys 
Joseph  NimmOj  Jr. 

Washington,  Feb.  6. — Joseph  Nimmo.  jr.,  one 
of  the  few  surviving  close  personal  friends  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  to-day  took  issue  with  a 
statement  appearing  in  a  local  paper  that  Presi- 
dent Schneider  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, has  forbidden  the  singing  of  "Dixie"  at 
the  Lincoln  centennial  as  treasonable. 

"This  I  am  prepared  to  deny  from  my  per- 
sonal experience,"  said  Mr.  Nimmo.  "Early  one 
morning  in  the  month  of  April,  1865,  the  news 
reached  "Washington  that  Richmond  had  been 
evacuated.  There  was  a  rush  to  the  White 
House,  led  by  a  band.  I  accompanied  the  crowd. 
Soon  Mr.  Lincoln  appeared  at  the  window  over 
the  front  entrance.  He  replied  to  the  demand 
for  a  speech.  I  well  remember  his  closing 
words,  which  were  as  follows: 

"  'There  is  a  song  or  a  tune  which  I  used  to 
hear  with  great  pleasure  before  the  war,  but  our 
friends  across  the  river  have  appropriated  it  to 
their,  use  during  the  last  four  years.  It  is  the 
tune  called  "Dixie."  But  I  think  we  have  capt- 
ured it.  At  any  rate,  I  conferred  with  the  At- 
torney General  this  morning  and  he  expressed 
the  opinion  that  "Dixie"  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  captured  property.  So  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
"Dixie"  by  the  band.' 

"Ever  since  then  'Dixie'  has  been  regarded  as 
a  national  air  beloved  by  the  people  of  the 
North  and  the  South.  The  tune  of  'Dixie'  was 
composed  by  T)aa'  Emmett,  a  Northern  man, 
who  wrote  the  words  and  music.  For  years  be- 
fore the  war  it  was  sung  at  the  North  aiid  at 
the  South,  and  it  will  remain  for  all  time  a  truly  j 
national  song,  made  so  by  the  good  natured  I 
humor  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 


Ottawa  (Canada)  Journal 


The  Songs  That  Lincoln  Loved 
Were  Popular  Tunes  of  His  Day 


By  Mildred  Bruder,  In  Musical  America. 


^BRAHAM  LINCOLN  was  not 
what  could  be  called  musi- 
cal. 

He  was  known  to  play  the 
harmonica  on  occasion,  but  he 
never  evinced  any  interest  in 
other  musical  instruments.  He 
was  not  a  lover  of  great  music, 
but  he  was  a  great  lover  of 
popular  music  of  the  period, 
particularly  the  minstrel  tunes 
and  love  songs. 

He  noted  that  one  of  his 
mother's  favorite  songs  was 
"Barbara  Allen",  and  it  was 
probably  one  of  his  early 
choices,  too.  This  old  time 
ballad,  which  originated  in  old 
England  is  still  sung  in  our 
southern  highlands,  is  a 
haunting  melody  in  a  minor 
key,  which  tells  of  Sweet 
William  who  died  for  the  love 
of  Barbara  Allen.  She  joined 
him  in  death  and: 

Upon  her  grave  there  grew  a  red 
rose, 

On  William's  grave  grew  a  briar. 
They  twined  and  they  twined  in  a 
true  lover's  knot, 
And  the  rose  grew  around  the 
briar. 

Lincoln  was  particularly 
fond  of  Stephen  Foster's 
"Gentle  Annie",  with  the  open- 
ing lines,  "Thou  wilt  come  no 
more,  gentle  Annie,  like  a 
flower  thy  spirit  did  depart". 
Musically  the  song  is  related 
to  "Annie  Laurie"  and  has  the 
same  tender  melody  and  spirit. 
It  was  the  only  song  published 
by  Foster  in  1856  and  was  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  his  best 
sentimental  songs. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to 
many  to  find  "I  Wish  I  Was  in 


Dixie's  Land"  included  among 
Lincoln's  favorites.  He  had  a 
great  fondness  for  minstrel 
songs,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
heard  this  song  for  the  first 
time  at  a  performance  of  the 
Rumsey  and  Neweomb  mins- 
trels in  Chicago  in  the  latter 
part  of  1860. 

The  music  was  written 
earlier  in  the  year  by  a  north- 
ern song  writer  and  actor  as 
a  "walk  around"  for  Bryant's 
minstrels.  The  composer, 
Daniel  Decatur  Emmett,  was 
well  known  for  an  earlier  com- 
position and  another  Lincoln 
favorite,  the  popular  "Old  Dan 
Tucker". 

Emmett's  song  made  a  hit 
with  the  New  York  playgoing 
public  and  was  adopted  by 
various  bands  of  wandering 
minstrels.  Several  months  be- 
fore the  Civil  war  it  was  sung 
in  New  Orleans  by  a  Miss 
Susan  Denin  and  swept  like 
wildfire  through  the  south. 
Before  long  it  became  the 
rallying  song  of.  the  Con- 
federacy. 

But  this  made  no  difference 
to  Lincoln.  A  short  time  after 
the  surrender  at  Appomattox 
he  asked  a  band  in  Washington 
to  play  the  piece  for  him.  The 
original  sheet  music  bears  the 
full  title  "I  Wish  I  Was  in 
Dixie's  Land",  but  "Dixie"  has 
always  been  the  name  by 
which  the  public  has  called  it. 

The  Civil  war  slowed,  but  did 
not  stop,  the  passage  of  songs 
from  one  section  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other.  The  language 


was  the  same  in  both  sections.  . 
"Lorena",  another  of  Lincoln's 
favorites,  became  the  most 
popular  of  all  songs,  outside  of 
the  patriotics,  of  both  the 
Confederate  soldier  and  the 
civilian.  It  was  published  in  I 
Chicago  in  1857  by  H.  M.  Hig- 
gins.  The  Rev.  H.  D.  L.  Webster 
penned  the  sad  lines: 

We  loved  each  other  then,  Lorena 
More  than  we  ever  dared  to  tefl." 
■  And  what  we  might  have  been, 
Lorena, 

Had  but  our  lovings  prospered 
well — 

But  then,  'tis  past — the  years  ar« 
gone, 

I'll  not  call  up  their  shadowy 
forms; 

I'll  say  to  them,  lost  years  sleep 
on! 

Sleep  on!  Nor  heed  life's  pelt- 
ing storm! 

Another  song  that  enjoyed 
great  Confederate  popularity 
and  that  was  also  a  favorite  of 
Lincoln's  was  "Rock  Me  to 
Sleep,  Mother"  with  its  fami- 
liar "Backward,  turn  back- 
ward, O  Time  in  your  flight, 
Make  me  a  child  again  just  for 
tonight".  It  was  set  to  music 
by  different  composers,  but 
Lincoln  is  said  to  have  admired 
the  version  by  John  Hill 
Hewitt,  who  was  the  "bard  of 
the  Confederacy". 


Sent  oy  Mr.  Cecil  L,  Snyder 
355  Mac  Kenzie  Ave* 
Ottawa,  Canada 
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Dr.  J.  L.  McCorison,  Jr., 
in  an  article  entitled  "The 
Great  Lincoln  Collections  And 
What  Became  of  Them,"  Lin- 
coln Herald,  Dec.  1948  — 
Feb.  1949,  gave  considerable 
attention  to  the  "Big  Five" 
collectors,  namely,  Daniel 
Fish,  William  H.  Lambert, 
Judd  Stuart,  Charles  Mc- 
Lellan  and  J.  B.  Oakleaf.  He 
wrote,  "Together,  they  dom- 
inated the  field  of  Lincoln- 
iana,  almost  but  not  quite  — 
to  the  exclusion  of  serious 
outside  rivalry.  Unknown  to 
them,  another  giant  was  in 
the  making  in  the  person  of 
John  E.  Burton,  of  Lake 
Geneva,  Wisconsin  and  later 
of  Milwaukee,  who  had  been 
gathering  quietly  his  own 
fine  and  extensive  library  of 
materials  relating  to  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  the  Civil 
War." 

McCorison  continued, 
"These  five  men,  with  Mr. 
Burton,  owned  libraries  which 
approached  completeness,  as 
none  has  since.  But  Burton 
was  a  late  comer  and  had 
purchased  his  collection  in- 
dependently of  the  collabora- 
tionist activities  of  the  Big 
Five.  The  latter  came  to 
respect  Burton  as  a  rival,  but 
they  never  fully  accepted 
him  as  one  of  their  group 
and  Fish  was  to  raise  doubts 
as  to  the  extent  of  legitimate 
Lincolniana  in  Burton's  hold- 
ings." 

In  a  want  list  issued  by 
Burton  in  1905  (M1453),  he 
revealed  that  he  owned  2,360 
bound  volumes  on  Lincoln  and 
Lincolniana  "which  has  been 
the  restful  and  happy  labor 
of  twenty-eight  years."  He 
went  on  to  explain  that,  "All 
pamphlets  obtained  have  been 
cherished  and  reverently 
bound  in  fine  bindings,  and 
all  secured  in  future  will  re- 
ceive same  honor  and  loving 
care  and  preservation.  If  my 
pocket-book  was  as  large  as 
my  love  for  the  MAN  OF 
MEN,  I  should  be  possessed 
of  many  more  works  than  at 
present;  but  the  labor  of  love 
in  collecting  and  reading  has 
been  a  source  of  almost  di- 


JOHN  E.  BURTON 
LINCOLN  COLLECTOR 


John  E.  Burton  (1847-1930)  was  known  as  "King  Midas 
of  Lake  Geneva."  He  began  his  career  as  a  school  teach- 
er, newspaper  editor  and  Equitable  Life  Insurance  agent, 
but  soon  branched  out  into  real  estate,  business  and 
industry.  He  became  owner  or  major  shareholder  of  a 
typewriter  company,  preparatory  school,  Lake  Geneva 
steamboat  line,  fibre-producing  factory,  a  business  block, 
a  large  Chicago  bookstore,  two  banks,  residential  proper- 
ties and  owned  thousands  of  acres  of  prime  farmland. 
He  purchased  gold  and  crystal  mines  in  California,  silver 
mines  in  Colorado  and  Mexico,  tin  mines  in  Alaska  and 
a  mahogany  forest  in  Honduras.  In  1898,  Burton's  empire 
began  to  crumble  and  he  was  compelled  to  sell  his  Lin- 
coln Library  in  1915,  fifteen  years  before  his  death. 


vine  comfort  to  me  and  had 
made  my  library  my  harbor 
and  refuge  in  time  of  storm 
and  trouble  until  Lincoln  has 
become  a  living  inspiration 
in  my  constant  and  daily 
thought." 

Burton  explained  how  he 
became  an  ardent  admirer  of 
Lincoln:  "It  was  my  good 
fortune  when  a  boy,  in  New 
Hartford,  Oneida  County, 
N.  Y.,  to  go  to  Utica  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1861,  and  see  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  hear  his 
voice,  and  as  my  lot  was  cast 
in  a  strong  Republican  fam- 
ily, I  grew  up  to  believe  Lin- 
coln the  one  pure,  patient, 
patriot  of  the  generation,  and 
when  his  sad  death  was  told 
I  saw  my  father  weep,  filled 
with  mingled  grief  and  re- 
venge, as  did  many  another 
strong  man  in  the  home  of 
Roscoe  Conkling  and  James 
C.  Clark." 

It  was  a  mistake  to  ques- 
tion the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  Burton  collection  of 
Lincolniana,  even  though  as 
a  young  man,  he  was  "once 
compelled  ...  to  stand  power- 
less and  see  (his)  library 
swept  away  under  the  auc- 
tioneer's hammer,  including 
every  book  on  Lincoln  (he) 
had  ever  owned  up  to  that 
time." 

The  voluminous  extent  of 
Burton's  second  collection  of 
Lincolniana  is  revealed  by 
the  two  auction  catalogues 
issued  by  The  Anderson  Gal- 
leries, Inc.,  of  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  in  1915  and  1916. 
Priced  copies  of  both  cata- 
logues, namely;  Part  I,  Oc- 
tober 25-29,  1915  (M2173), 
and  Part  VI,  March  6-7,  1916 
(M2218),  are  in  the  Founda- 
tion's collection.  The  2,170 
items  or  lots  were  sold  for  a 
total  of  $11,126.35.  Burton 
had  hoped  "to  secure  the  most 
complete  collection  of  Lin- 
colniana ever  brought  to- 
gether anywhere  or  by  any- 
body." He  wrote,  "when  this 
is  accomplished  I  intend  to 
take  several  years  of  my  life 
and  devote  to  giving  to  the 
lovers  of  Lincoln  and  literary 
men  not  over  critical,  a  Bib- 
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A  ledger  page  from  Part  II  of  Burton's  Lincolniana.  Ac- 
cording to  a  news  story  published  in  the  Standard  Demo- 
crat in  July,  1915,  Burton's  collection  was  placed  in  106 
wooden  boxes,  size  21"  x  24"  x  36",  which  were  made  to 
order.  The  total  shipment  weighed  tons.  The  collection 
was  sent  to  The  Anderson  Galleries,  Inc.,  in  New  York 
City,  for  disposal  at  auction  at  two  separate  sales. 

liography  which,  though  it  may  show  madness  in  spots, 
shall  be  full  of  geniune  and  useful  information  to  real 
book  lovers."  Unfortunately  Burton  was  never  able  to 
fulfill  this  dream. 

Burton's  private  library  consisted  of  14,000  volumes 
of  which  2,460  were  devoted  to  Lincoln.  This  may  ex- 
plain why  catalogues  Part  II,  Part  III,  Part  IV  and  Part 
V  of  the  Anderson  Galleries,  Inc.  are  not  included  in 
collections  of  Lincolniana. 

In  April,  1969,  the  Foundation  received  as  a  gift 
from  Mr.  Burton's  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Vern  F.  Hackett, 
of  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin,  two  large  ledgers  in  which 
the  collector  recorded  his  purchases  of  Lincolniana. 
Volume  One  bears  the  handwritten  title  "List  of  Lin- 
colniana in  the  Library  of  John  E.  Burton  at  Lake 
Geneva,  Wisconsin,  Part  I,  April  12,  1903,  Alphabetically 
Arranged  With  Cash  Valuations."  Ledger,  Part  II 
bears  a  somewhat  similar  title. 

Burton  was  the  President  and  Treasurer  of  The 
United  States  —  Alaskan  Tin  Mining  Company  of  Mil- 
waukee and  on  the  stationery  of  the  above  mentioned 
firm,  dated  October  23,  1908,  and  addressed  to  T.  B. 
Smalley  (his  agent) ,  he  went  into  considerable  detail 
regarding  the  "gems"  in  his  library  and  closed  with  the 
statement  that  the  "whole  collection"  was  worth  $25,000. 

Mrs.  Hackett  wrote  that,  "Grandpa  had  to  sell  every- 
thing due  to  the  loss  of  his  fortune."  In  her  letter  of 
January  30,  1968,  she  related  an  interesting  story  about 
a  lock  of  Lincoln's  hair  in  the  Burton  collection:  "A 
soldier  stood  guard  at  the  undertaker's  door  when 
Lincoln  was  being  prepared  to  lie  in  state.  The  soldier 
watched  the  undertaker  cut  hair  away  from  the  wound, 
and  drop  the  strands  into  a  small  basin.  The  soldier 
asked  the  undertaker  if  he  could  have  a  few  fragments 
to  send  to  his  old  Aunt  in  Illinois,  because  she  had 
known  Lincoln  well.  Permission  was  granted;  and  the 
man  wrote  a  letter  to  his  Aunt  explaining  the  circum- 
stances. He  pinned  the  little  bunch  of  hair  to  the  letter. 
The  pin  was  not  shiny  as  our  present  day  chromed 
ones;  but  dull,  like  pewter.  Grandpa  had  the  letter 
and  envelope."  The  lock,  consisting  of  about  30  strands 
of  the  martyred  President's  hair,  was  contained  in  a 
small  stamped  leather  case. 


Burton  recorded  in  his  ledger  a  somewhat  similar, 
but  more  detailed  story:  "Lincoln  Lock  of  hair  — 
Secured  by  the  Union  Soldier  (Government  Secret 
Service)  Justus  Chollar,  while  on  guard  in  White 
House  night  of  April  15  —  1865  while  Lincoln's  body 
was  being  embalmed  by  Brown  and  Alexander  of 
Philadelphia  through  their  chief  embalmer  Harry  Cat- 
tell  who  cut  the  hair  away  to  cleanse  and  get  clear 
entrance  to  the  wound  —  verified  by  many  letters 
Secured  through  W  F  Barker  a  nephew  of  Chollar's  .  .  . 
(and  now)  living  at  Farmington  Minnesota  —  verified 
by  Byron  E.  Chollar  son  of  Justice  and  also  by  Harry 
Cattell."  Burton's  ledger  reveals  that  he  paid  $40  for 
the  relic.  It  sold  in  1915  for  $71.  Brentanos  made  the 
purchase. 

While  the  prices  obtained  by  The  Anderson  Galleries, 
Inc.  in  1915  and  1916  are  very  low  in  light  of  present 
day  values,  the  two  ledgers  of  Burton  reveal  that  he 
was  able  to  make  significant  purchases  of  Lincolniana 
at  unbelievably  lower  figures. 

One  of  the  most  expensive  books  purchased  by  Burton 
was  described  by  him  in  the  ledger  as  follows :  "Douglass 
&  Lincoln  Debates  1860  Unique  copy  from  Lincoln's 
own  library-Presented  by  him  to  John  H.  Littlefield,  his 
law  student  on  the  25th  of  April  1860  one  month  before 
nomination  to  Presidency  &  also  his  unique  due  bill  for 
$5.00  inserted  —  Valued  at  $375.  I  paid  $150  Contains 
Littlefield's  card  as  Lecturer  The  $5.00  due  bill  was 
given  him  by  Lincoln  Nov.  30  —  1860  after  his  election 
to  the  Presidency  —  Book  also  contains  silk  marker. 
J.  H.  L.  being  Littlefield's  initials."  This  copy  of  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  Debates,  Foster,  Follett  and  Company, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  1860,  brought  $395  at  the  auction.  The 
purchaser  was  George  D.  Smith. 

Part  I  of  the  Anderson  Galleries  catalogue  (which 
contains  no  general  description  of  the  items  being 
offered  for  sale)  listed  the  major  items  of  the  Burton 
collection.  While  many  rare  books  and  pamphlets  appear 
in  the  Lincolniana  section,  the  real  gems  appear  under 
Autograph  Documents  and  Letters.  Two  pages  from 
Lincoln's  Sum  Book  brought  $240  and  $115.  which  were 
purchased  by  George  D.  Smith.  One  item,  No.  95,  sup- 
posedly in  Lincoln's  handwriting  (forty-three  words  in- 
cluding his  signature),  brought  $4.50  at  the  auction. 
P.  F.  Madigan  was  the  purchaser  of  the  letter:  ".  .  . 
T.  J.  Pickett,  Esq.  My  dear  Sir.  Yours  of  the  13th  is 
recieved  (sic).  My  engagements  are  such  that  I  can 
not  at  any  very  early  date,  visit  Rock  Island  to  deliver 
a  lecture,  or  for  any  other  object.  Yours  Very  truly, 
A.  Lincoln."  This  letter  bears  the  date  of  April  30,  1859. 
(See  The  Collected  Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Vol.  Ill, 
page  377.)  This  letter  was  a  spurious  copy  of  the 
original  dated  April  16,  1859. 

The  most  outstanding  item  in  the  catalogue  (but  not 
the  rarest)  is  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  signed  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  William  H.  Seward  whose  sig- 
natures are  attested  by  John  G.  Nicolay,  Secretary  to 
the  President.  This  is  one  of  50  authorized  copies. 
Hart's  bibliography  gives  the  following  notice:  "At  the 
time  of  the  Philadelphia  Sanitary  Fair,  in  June,  1864, 
twenty  copies  of  this  proclamation  were  beautifully 
printed  on  parchment  paper,  and  signed,  at  the  request 
of  two  gentlemen  prominently  connected  with  the  move- 
ment, by  the  President  and  Mr.  Seward,  which  signatures 
were  afterwards  attested  as  genuine  by  Mr.  Lincoln's 
private  secretary,  Col.  John  G.  Nicolay."  The  cataloguer 
states  that:  "The  two  gentlemen  here  referred  to,  were 
Charles  Godfrey  Leland  and  George  H.  Boker.  Mr. 
Leland  in  his  Memoirs,  writes:  'Because  I  had  so  earn- 
estly advocated  Emancipation  as  a  war  measure  when 
even  the  most  fiery  and  advanced  Abolition  papers,  such 
as  the  Tribune,  were  holding  back  and  shouting  pas 
trop  de  zale  —  and  as  it  proved  wisely,  by  advocating  it 
publicly  —  merely  as  a  war  measure  —  the  President, 
at  the  request  of  George  H.  Boker,  actually  signed  for 
me  fifty  duplicate  very  handsome  copies  of  the  Proclama- 
tion on  parchment  paper,  to  every  one  of  which  Mr. 
Seward  also  added  his  signature.  One  of  these  copies 
is  now  hanging  up  in  the  British  Museum  as  my  gift 
.  .  .  The  copies  I  presented  to  the  Sanitary  Fair  to  be 
sold  for  its  benefit,  but  there  was  not  much  demand  for 
them;  what  were  left  over,  I  divided  with  George  Boker.'  " 

The  Anderson  Galleries  catalogue  featured  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  as  its  frontispiece.  The  document 
sold  for  $515  and  was  purchased  by  George  D.  Smith. 
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Burton  wrote  in  his  ledger,  "I  value  this  unique  and 
Historically  Valuable  document  (Emancipation  Procla- 
mation) at  $2,000."  He  obtained  the  document  "from 
Shepard  &  Co  Salt  Lake  City  Utah  who  secured  it 
through  the  famous  London  private  broker  who  took  it 
as  security  for  loan  to  the  heirs  of  Charles  Godfrey 
Leland."  Burton  paid  $75  for  the  document  he  valued 
at  $2,000.  After  securing  it,  he  sent  it  to  Washington, 
D.  C.,  to  be  personally  examined  by  John  Hay  who  was 
then  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Roosevelt  Cabinet.  Hay 
pronounced  the  document  genuine  in  letters  dated  Octo- 
ber 15th  and  24th,  1903. 

The  Anderson  Galleries  catalogue,  Part  IV,  provides  a 
general  description  of  the  Burton,  Lincoln  collection : 
"Scarce  Broadsides;  Confederate  Imprints;  Books  from 
Lincoln's  Library,  including  a  book  which  he  (Lincoln) 
inscribed  and  presented  to  General  Banks;  an  Autograph 
Letter  by  Lincoln;  the  rare  edition  of  the  Life  of 
Lincoln  by  Scripps,  and  the  suppressed  edition  of 
Herndon's  Life  are  among  the  rarities. 

"The  Sale  also  embraces  a  very  large  and  interesting 
collection  of  Portraits  of  Lincoln  and  there  is  a  very 
large  number  of  Lincoln  relics,  among  these  being  flags, 
walking-sticks,  tools,  book-case,  inkstand,  spectacle  case, 
jewelry,  wood  from  the  house  in  which  he  lived,  and  a 
writing  desk." 

Quite  a  number  of  Burton's,  Lincoln  books  and 
pamphlets  have  found  their  way  to  the  shelves  of  the 
Foundation's  Lincoln  Library.  In  addition  to  the  two 
ledgers  which  were  acquired  in  1969,  still  another  Burton 
relic  is  on  exhibit  in  our  Museum  —  A  large  pewter 
plate  on  which  is  engraved  five  verses  of  the  song 
entitled  "Your  Mission."  Above  the  verses  is  the  title 
"Abraham  Lincoln's  Favorite  Song."  Accompanying  the 
plate  is  an  identifying  statement  in  Burton's  hand- 
writing: "Abraham  Lincoln  could  not  Sing,  but  was- 
entranced  by  Song.  He  wrote  a  note  after  hearing  the 
song  Your  Mission  as  sung  by  Phillip  Phillips  and  asked 
the  manager  to  have  him  repeat  next  evening  —  then 
added  'do  not  tell  him  I  asked  for  it.'  However  he  did 
tell  Phillips  &  he  had  the  note  printed  on  tens  of 
thousands  of  his  song  books  for  years  after  Lincoln 
was  dead  &  gone. 

John  E.  Burton 
"Your  Mission  is  etched  on  this  plate." 


Pewter  plate  engraved  with  five  verses  of  the  song  Your 
Mission  which  bears  the  title  "Abraham  Lincoln's  Favorite 
Song."  This  relic  is  recorded  in  Burton's  ledger,  a  page 
of  which  is  reproduced  for  this  article.  The  purchase 
price  is  not  given. 


ILLINOIS  STATE  JOURNAL 
(Missing  Numbers) 

The  newspaper  files  of  the  Illinois  State  Journal  in 
the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library  has  some  missing 
numbers  during  the  period  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  resi- 
dence in  that  state.  These  numbers  extend  from  Septem- 
ber 14,  1843,  through  December  of  the  same  year, 
June  20-30,  1855,  and  July  1-9,  of  the  same  year.  The 
staff  librarians  of  the  state  library  have  just  about 
concluded  that  no  copies  of  the  missing  numbers  are 
today  extant. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  above  missing  numbers  of  the 
Journal  files  that  prompted  the  Springfield  attorney, 
Clinton  Conkling,  to  write  Robert  T.  Lincoln  in  1916 
or  1917.  Undoubtedly,  the  gaps  were  more  extensive 
then,  than  today.  The  President's  son  in  turn  addressed 
a  query  to  Helen  Nicolay,  the  daughter  of  President 
Lincoln's  secretary.  The  letter  written  from  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  March  23,  1918,  follows: 

"Mr.  Clinton  Conkling,  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  has 
asked  me  on  behalf  of  the  Springfield  Historical 
Society  whether  I  could  learn  anything  about  some  of 
the  files  of  the  Illinois  State  Journal,  which  your 
father  borrowed  (as  I  understand  from  the  publishers 
of  the  Journal)  for  use  in  the  History.  The  papers 
which  came  to  me  finally  occupied  seven  steamer 
trunks  and  in  examining  them  with  some  care,  I 
think  it  quite  certain  those  newspaper  files  are  not 
among  the  papers.  There  is  in  the  papers  so  very  little 
of  anything  of  the  probably  great  quantity  of  material 
which  your  father  and  Mr.  Hay  must  necessarily  have 
procured  outside  of  the  documents  left  by  my  father 
himself  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  these  Spring- 
field files  would  be  found  in  the  papers  I  now  have. 
I  am  writing,  therefore,  to  ask  whether  it  happens 
that  your  father's  papers  are  in  such  shape  that  you 
could  without  undue  trouble  say  anything  about  the 
Illinois  State  Journal.  They  are  desired  of  course  to 
complete  the  records  of  the  Historical  Society.  That, 
of  course,  is  not  the  most  important  matter  in  the 
world,  but  if  it  would  easily  be  done,  the  officials 
would  be  gratified." 

On  March  26,  1918,  Helen  Nicolay  answered  Robert 

T.  Lincoln's  letter  as  follows: 

"I  am  sorry  I  cannot  be  of  help  in  locating  the  files 
of  the  Illinois  State  Journal  supposed  to  have  been 
borrowed  by  my  father.  My  belief  is  that  they  were 
returned  by  him  and  no  record  made  of  the  .  .  . 

"I  received  a  letter  last  May  from  Mr.  Jesse  W. 
Weik  asking  the  same  question,  but  .  .  .  the  date  of 
the  missing  file  as  1860.  The  gap  in  the  file  seems  to 
increase  with  time. 

"I  have  no  newspapers,  having  turned  over  the 
few  that  were  among  my  father's  papers  to  the 
Library  of  Congress.  To  make  sure  that  I  had  not 
unwittingly  done  this  with  one  that  should  have  been 
returned  to  Illinois  I  yesterday  examined  the  file  of 
the  Springfield  Journal  at  the  Library  of  Congress. 
They  seem  to  have  been  acquired  from  the  State  Dept. 
Library  as  the  names  of  Clayton,  Webster  and  Se- 
ward appear  written  on  the  margins  —  during  the 
years  those  gentlemen  were  Secretaries  of  State." 
Miss  Nicolay's  letter  to  Robert  T.  Lincoln  prompted 

his  reply  written  from  Washington,  D.  C,  on  March 

27,  1918: 

"I  have  your  note  and  greatly  appreciate  your 
kindness,  but  I  am  really  annoyed  at  having  put  you 
to  so  much  trouble.  Mr.  Conkling,  interested  in  the 
State  Library,  asked  me  a  year  or  more  ago  to  keep 
an  eye  open  in  my  examination  of  my  father's  papers 
for  any  files  of  the  Illinois  State  Journal,  saying  that 
he  was  told  at  the  office  of  the  paper  that  the  missing 
files  had  been  loaned  to  your  father.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  he  spoke  of  any  particular  year.  In  cleaning 
up  my  father's  papers  recently,  I  bore  in  mind  Mr. 
Conkling's  request.  That  is  all  there  is  of  it,  and  I  do 
not  fancy  that  the  lack  of  them  in  the  State  Library 
will  be  any  great  public  misfortune. 

"I  am  sending  your  note  to  Mr.  Conkling  to  let 
him  know  of  your  kind  effort." 

To  be  sure,  the  loss  of  the  missing  Journals  is  not  a 
great  public  misfortune,  however,  their  loss  is  a  constant 
annoyance  to  the  student.  For  example,  the  following 
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statement  appears  in  Lincoln  Lore,  Number  1579,  Sep- 
tember, 1969,  Lincoln's  Law  Offices  In  The  Tinsley 
Building  1843-1852:  "When  one  attempts  to  define  the 
precise  location  of  the  Lincoln-Herndon  law  office  during 
the  entire  period  of  the  firm's  existence,  there  is  some 
confusion.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  several  .  .  .  issues 
of  the  Illinois  State  Journal  are  missing  which  would 
have  shown  a  change,  if  they  had  moved,  in  their  busi- 
ness card." 

Even  the  Micro  Photo  Division  of  Bell  &  Howell,  who 
have  micro  film  of  the  Illinois  State  Journal  from  June 
16,  1848,  to  December  30,  1865,  (35  reels)  available  for 
sale,  advises  its  prospective  customers  that  missing 
from  the  files  are  the  numbers  from  September  14,  1843, 
through  December  and  June  20-30,  1855,  and  July  1-9,  of 
the  same  year. 

Editor's  Note:  For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  files  of  the 
Illinois  State  Journal,  consult  the  publication  titled.  "Newspapers  in 
the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library,"  edited  by  William  E.  Keller, 
reprinted  from  Illinois  Libraries,  June,  1970,  by  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  Library,  page  543. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  SEAL 
(A  Good  Investment) 

On  October  25,  1967,  Abraham  Lincoln's  Official  Seal 
of  the  United  States  sold  for  $12,000.  It  was  a  part  of 
the  Justin  G.  Turner  collection  sold  at  the  Charles  Ham- 
ilton Auction  (see  catalogue  No.  22)  at  the  Waldorf 
Astoria.  The  seal  was  used  by  Lincoln  while  president. 

The  item  is  described  as  follows:  "the  seal  %"  in 
diameter  and  inscribed  in  brass,  mounted  on  a  carved 
ivory  handle  (age  yellowed  and  with  a  few  tiny  cracks), 
bearing  a  circular  design  on  its  top.  The  overall  height 
is  about  3a/4".  Contained  in  a  special  folding  case  made 
by  Atmore  Beach  of  brown  morocco  with  inner  linings 
of  beige  moire  silk,  gilt  stamped  on  spine,  'Abraham 
Lincoln's  Presidential  Seal,'  and  on  front  cover,  'Justin 
G.  Turner  Collection.'  "  The  pre-sale  estimated  value  of 
the  relic  was  $2,000. 

The  seal  had  previously  been  sold  by  the  Parke-Bernet 
Galleries,  Inc.  on  February  19-20,  1952,  at  the  time  of 
the  disposition  of  the  collection  of  the  late  Oliver  R. 


Barrett,  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  The  item  listed  as  Number 
284  on  page  122  of  the  sale  catalogue  gives  the  following 
description :  "Seal  of  the  United  States  used  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  while  President,  ivory  handle  with  brass  seal. 
Height  3%  inches.  With  card  inscribed:  'Seal  used  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  when  President.  W.  H.  Crook'.  Accom- 
panying is  a  printed  invitation  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  'Mrs.  Goddard'  in  an  envelope,  with  a  wax 
impression  of  the  above  seal.  The  envelope  is  defective. 
Illustrated  in  Sandburg,  Lincoln  Collector,  facing  p.  145." 

The  Parke-Bernet  Galleries,  Inc.  did  not  estimate  the 
value  of  the  various  items  offered  for  sale,  which  appears 
to  be  no  longer  the  practice  of  most  auction  houses.  The 
seal  sold  for  $650. 

Thus  the  purchaser  of  the  relic  at  the  Barrett  sale 
realized  a  1746%  gain  on  his  investment.  Perhans  the 
same  can  be  said  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Anna  Thomp- 
son Dodge,  who  sold  through  Christie's  on  June  24, 
1971,  a  French  18th  century  writing  table  for  $415,800. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  Among  The  Sick  And  Wounded 

Among  the  many  ladies  who  visit  our  sick  soldiers 
with  cheerful  words  and  offices,  none  are  more  inde- 
fatigable than  Mrs.  Lincoln.  She,  yesterday,  visited  the 
Odd  Fellows  Hall  Hospital,  Navy  Yard,  much  to  the 
gratification  of  the  sufferers  there,  and  kindly  admin- 
istered to  their  wants  in  various  ways  —  bestowing 
gifts,  kind  words  and,  among  others,  Mrs.  Lincoln 
visited  the  bedside  of  one  old  soldier,  over  sixty  years  of 
age,  who  had  expressed  a  desire  to  see  her.  After  some 
conversation,  she  bestowed  upon  the  old  soldier  a  hand- 
some donation.  Her  visit  will  long  be  remembered  by 
the  invalids. 

Washington  Star 
August  29,  1862 

Note:  On  August  12,  1862,  Mrs.  Lincoln  received  from  a  Boston 
merchant  a  donation  of  $1,000  for  relief  work  in  military  hospitals. 
On  August  16.  1862,  a  request  was  made  of  Hiram  Barney  to  buy 
$200  worth  of  lemons  and  $100  worth  of  oranges  for  Mrs.  Lincoln  to 
distribute  to  hospitals,  Lincoln  Daii  By  Day  -  A  Chronology  1809-1865, 
Volume  III:  1861-1865,  pages  133-134. 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 


Two  different  views  of  Lincoln's  official  seal  which,  if  price  is  an  index,  must  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  Lincoln  relics  in 
existence  today. 


» 


FAVORITE  POEM. 


COPIED  BY  F.  B.  CARPENTER,  ESQ.,  WHILE  OUR  LAMENTED  CHIEF  WAS  RECITING  IT. 

OH!  WHY  SHOULD  THE  SPIRIT  OF  MORTAL  BE  PROUD? 


Oh  I  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  b«  proud  P 
llko  a  swift,  fleeting  meteor,  a  fast-flying  cloud, 
A  flub  of  the  lightning,  a  breftk  of  the  wane. 
He  paasolh  from  life  to  hin  real  to  the  grave. 
Tho  leaves  of  the  oftk  ftnd  willow  shall  f ado, 
Be  scattered  ftrouod  and  together  be  laid. 
And  the  young;  ftnd  the  old,  ftnd  the  low  and  tho  high. 
Shall  moulder  to  duet,  ud  together  •hail  Ho. 
2. 

The  infant  ftnd  mother  Attended  mod  loved i 
The  mother  thai  Infant's  affection  who  proved: 
The  husband  that  mother  ftnd  mtant  who  blessed* 
Eftch,  all.  are  away  to  their  dwellinf  ■  of  rest 
The  hand  of  the  king  thai  the  sceptre  hfttb  borne i 
The  brow  of  the  priest  thst  the  mitre  hsth  worn  j 
The  eye  of  the  sage  ftnd  the  heart  of  the  breve. 
Are  bidden  *ad  lost  in  t-.e  depths  of  the  grave. 

a. 

The  peasant,  whose  lot  was  to  sow  «nd  to  reap ; 

The  herdsmen,  who  climbed  with  bis  goals  up  the  otoepi 

The  beggar,  who  wandered  in  search  of  bis  breed* 

Have  faded  away  like  the  graas  that  we  treed. 

Bo  the  multitude  goes,  like  the  flower  of  the  weed, 

Thst  withers  away  to  lot  others  succeed ; 

Bo  the  multitude  eomee,  even  those  we  behold. 

To  repeftt  every  tele  that  has  often  been  told. 


4. 

For  we  ere  the  same  our  fat  here  have  been  • 
We  coo  the  seme  sights  our  fathers  have  soen  ; 
We  dnnk  Ibe  same  stream  end  new  (he  same  sun 
And  run  the  same  course  our  fathers  bare  run. 
The  thoughts  we  are  thinking  our  fathers  would  think; 
from  the  death  we  are  shrinking  our  fathers  would  shrink; 
To  the  life  we  sre  ellnglng  they  also  wou'd  cling; 
But  It  speeds  from  us  all.  like  *  bird  on  the  wing. 
S. 

They  loved,  but  the  story  we  cannot  unfold  ; 

They  scorned,  but  the  heart  of  the  haughty  la  cold  : 

Thi  y  grieved,  but  no  wail  from  their  slumber  will  come; 

They  Joyed,  but  the  tongue  of  Iho  r  g'adnesa  is  dumb. 

Tbey  died;  sy !  they  died ;  we  things  that  sre  now. 

That  welk  on  the  turf  that  Ilea  over  their  brow, 

Aod  meke  in  their  dwellings  a  transient  abode. 

Meet  the  things  that  they  met  on  their  pilgrimage  road. 

a. 

Tea!  hope  end  despondency,  pleasure  and  pain. 

We  mingle  together  in  sunshine  end  rami 

And  the  smile  and  the  tear,  the  song  snd  the  dirge, 

Btill  follow  each  other,  like  aurge  upon  surge. 

Tls  the  wink  of  an  eye,  'tie  the  drsught  of  a  breath. 

From  the  blossoms  of  health  to  the  paleness  of  death; 

From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the  shroud. 

Ohl  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  f 
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Q.  What  were  Lincoln's  favorite? 
1  O-  C.  M. 

z  A.  His  favorites  are  said  to  have 
1  been:  Am  I  a  Soldier  of  the  Cross?; 
-  How  Tedious  and  Tasteless  the 
)  Hours;  There  is  a  Fountain  Filled 

with  Blood;  Alas  and  Did  My  Saviour 

Bleed? 


Q.  Could  you  name  any  songs 
that  Lincoln  liked?   H.  C. 

A.  Lincoln  was  fond  of  'Annie 
Laurie,"  "Mary  of  Argyle"  and 
"Auld  Robin  Gray."  The  song  he 
Is  said  to  have  liked  best,  however, 
was  "Twenty  Years  Ago,"  a  simple 
air,  the  words  to  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  uttered  by  a  man  who 
visits  the  playground  of  his  youth. 
«   •   •  • 


HIS  THREE  FAVORITE  SONGS. 


Lincoln  Could  Not  Sing  "Well,  but  He 
Nevertheless  Tried  to  Render  a  Few 
Popular  Airs. 


Mrs.  Crawford  says  that  Abe  did'  not  at- 
tempt to  sing  much  about  the  house.  Accord- 
ing to  Dennis  Hanks,  his  melody  was  not  of 
the.  sort  that  hath  power  to  charm  t'-e  savage; 
and  he  was,  naturally  timid  about  trying  it 
upon.  Crawford.  *  But,  when  he  was  freed 
from  those  chilling  restraint*,  he  put  forth 
his  best  endeavors,  to  render  "  one  (song)  that 
was  called  '  William-  Riley,'  and- one  that  w<as 
called  '  John  Anderson's  Lamentations,'  and 
one  that  was  made  about  G-en.  Jackson  and 
John*  Adams,  at  the  time-  they  Were  nomi- 
nated for  the  presidency. 

The  Jackson  song  indicated  clearly  enough 
Abe's  steadiness  in  the  political  views  incul- 
cated! by  Jones.  Mrs.  Crawford  could:  recol- 
lect but  a  single  stanza  of  it: 

Let  auld  aequatotance  be  forgot, 

And  never  brought  to  mind, 
And  Jackson  be  our  president, 
And!  Adams  left  behind. 


